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A WAR-SONG OF LONG AGO 



REV. C. L. CARHART 
Dorset, Vt. 



At the beginning of this twentieth Christian century, when we are, 
sad to say, not yet unused to wars and rumors of wars, and even 
pacific America is going deep into her pocket to pay for a "big stick" 
(do not even the gentiles the same ?), the thrill of an old war-song 
may perhaps still stir us, so unchanging is human nature, Before 
Christ or Anno Domini, in the Old World or the New. 

In Jerusalem, two and a half millenniums ago, the song voiced the 
exultation of loyal hearts in Judah at the news from the banks of the 
Euphrates that Carchemish had avenged Megiddo, and that the power 
of the Pharaoh who slew the beloved king Josiah had been broken. 
With a few changes of proper names and a modernizing of terms, it 
might in this our day fairly serve to express the satisfaction of patriots 
in Pekin or Seoul at the tidings that have been coming from the shores 
of the Yalu, the Liao, and the Hun, or from the Sea of Japan. Again 
an old empire, aggressive, perfidious, threatening the independence 
of weaker neighbors, receives a blow that drives it back to its own 
bounds. Again a new power comes into view, youthful, vigorous, 
that the world hardly knows how to reckon with, itself not without 
possibility of danger to neighbors and others. Again the joy that 
welcomes victory may be brief for the weaker land that lies between 
the two contestants, and the chief result for it be a change of masters. 
In any event, be its application old or new, Moscow or Memphis, 
Tokio or Babylon, Kirin or Carchemish, it is a stirring ode — this 
which records "What came as Yahweh's word to Jeremiah the 
prophet concerning the army of Pharaoh Neco, king of Egypt, which 
was by the river Euphrates at Carchemish, which Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon, smote in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, 
king of Judah " (604 B. C). 

Old, oppressive Assyria had long been senile and ready for its 
doom. A reunited and revived Egypt was preparing to lay claim 
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to the suzerainty of the Syrian shore and all the petty peoples of the 
West, when the news came that far in the lowlands toward the 
Persian Gulf there had arisen a new dynasty that was making ready 
to revive the old glories of Babylon, and to seize the heritage of the 
dying lords of Asshur. Pharaoh Neco was the more eager to com- 
plete the pacification of the coast lands, that he might meet his new 
rival in the north, on the old frontier of the great Rameses. In the 
year 608 B. C, as he was hastening troops northward along the "Way 
of the Sea," that age-old highway of trade and commerce which has 
known the tramp of armies and the plod of caravans since warfare 
and trade were known to dwellers in the Levant, his passage was 
disputed by the Jewish king at Megiddo, just where the road breaks 
from the lower hills behind Carmel into the broad plain of Esdraelon, 
the gate of " Galilee of the Nations." We are left quite to conjecture 
as to the motives that led Josiah to resent the trespass on the empire 
of David and to interfere so promptly in a quarrel not directly his own. 

However good his motives, the issue was disastrous to king and 
kingdom. The mourning of Israel over Josiah's death was remem- 
bered ages afterward, "the mourning in the valley of Megiddo," "as 
one mourneth for his only son." Judah laid under heavy tribute, 
its king holding his throne by favor of the Pharaoh, Neco was free to 
continue northward his campaign of conquest, winning a decisive vic- 
tory over a coalition of Syrian states at historic Kadesh, where centu- 
ries before Rameses overthrew the Hittite confederacy, and finally 
coming to the fords of the Euphrates of Carchemish. Here he met, 
not the waning power of old Assyria, but young Nebuchadrezzar 
with his Babylonian troops fresh from victories in the east and ready 
to dispute with the Egyptian the lordship of the west. The issue of 
this decisive battle, that changed the current of history in the Levant 
for the next century, is told in Scripture only in the war-song which 
is recorded in the forty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah. 

The ode falls readily into two parts, ending with the phrase, 
" they stumble and fall." In theme and progress of thought it recalls 
the ironic exhortation of Isa. 8 : 9, which might serve in some sense 
as its text. In consecutive stanzas the prophet cries exultingly: 
" Gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken, be broken;" " Gird your- 
selves, gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken, be broken, be broken." 
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The poetical form of the original shows much regularity in line and 
stanza, which the rendering attempts to reproduce. The line has 
normally six accents, and a three-line stanza marks progress of thought. 
The version in English hexameter attempts strict fidelity to the original 
in word and metre, and, in large measure, in order and emphasis. 
In securing a text for translation, due consideration has been given 
to the evidence of ancient versions, especially of the Greek version 
of the Septuagint, and to the judgment of modern scholars. 



Target and buckler make ready, and draw near to battle. 

Saddle the chargers, and mount them, ye horsemen, and arm you with helmets, 

Furbish the lances, and put on the mail coat. 

What! they are broken, their line driven backward, their heroes are shattered! 
Frantic they flee, and look not behind them, terror on all sides. 
Yahweh had said it. 

Let not the swift flee away, let not the hero escape. 

Far in the north by the river Euphrates they stumble, they fall there. 

B 

Who's this like Nilus is rising, like rivers are rolling his waters ? 

Egypt like Nilus is rising, like rivers are rolling his waters. 

Saith, Let me rise, let me cover the earth, let me cut off its people. 

Get up, ye horses, and rage, ye chariots, and go forth, ye heroes ! 
Ethiops and Libyans, shield-bearers, Lydians and Cubians, bowmen. 

This is for Yahweh a day of revenge, to take vengeance on foemen. 
Feasteth the sword and is sated, yea, drunk with their life-blood. 
Yahweh a sacrifice holds in the north by the river Euphrates. 

Go up to Gilead, get balm, O virgin, daughter of Egypt. 
Vain are thy many medicaments, healing is not for thee. 

Hear all the nations thy voice, thine outcry is filling the earth. 
Hero on hero stumbleth, both are fallen together. 

A stirring trumpet-blast it is for Jeremiah; yet on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Fourth of July, even a Jeremiah may be excused from 
jeremiads. Though the prophet had not wholly shared in the great 
expectations with which the Puritan party welcomed the deutero- 
nomic reforms of the devout Josiah, he must have rejoiced in the defeat 
of the oppressor who had killed the king, harried the land, and laid 
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the people under heavy tribute. Our ode voices a satisfaction like 
that grim sense of the righteousness of retribution to which Nahum 
had given expression a score of years or more before. True, there 
is no moral cause assigned for Egypt's overthrow, nor any express 
warning to Judah lest a like doom befall. But a prophet is not a 
grand jury, and an ode may lack the formal precision of a true bill. 
And is there no eloquence in facts ? Is not comment sometimes an 
impertinence, blurring and dwarfing the lesson? Hearers may 
haply love us as the little girl loved Phillips Brooks, "because we 
have no morals." 

Our day does not lack its notable illustration of the working 
out of the divine justice. The mills of God, as a rule, grind so slowly 
that it is well to note that they are still at work with certainty and 
thoroughness. Not without a humble sense of our own shortcomings, 
we may read in the daily paper as in Scripture the message of "the 
divine government of the nations and the subordination of all history 
to the coming of the kingdom of God" (W. H. Bennett). 



